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HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 

BY COMTE S. C. DE SOISSOKS. 



About twenty-five years ago, there began to appear in various 
Polish magazines and weeklies short stories, signed "Litwos," 
which were well received both by the critics and by the reading 
public. In 1876 Litwos visited America, and sent his impres- 
sions, full of interest and strange poetry, to a Warsaw daily paper. 
These were followed by several short stories; the interest in the 
writer increased; then Litwos cast aside his mask, and the name 
of Henryk Sienkiewicz became known. 

At first, Sienkiewicz wrote only short stories, for such was 
the fashion then prevailing in France, a fashion set in particular 
by Guy de Maupassant. 

The first story, " Hania," was pretty and sympathetic, but that 
was all. Its charm lies in the simplicity of its execution, in those 
happy strokes of the pen, one word from which reproduces dis- 
tinctly the feelings of the people, their character, and their 
mutual relations, and gives a charming description of nature. 
But perhaps the greatest charm lies in the youthfulness of the 
characters and of the author; for, according to Horace, he only 
can move us to tears who himself has wept, and the same is true 
in art ; the freshness of youth can only be reproduced by one who 
is still young, or by one who, despite his age, has not grown old. 

Other stories, such as " The Charcoal Sketches," " Janko the 
Musician," " Memoirs of a Teacher from Posen," " In the New 
Promised Land," "Across the Prairie," and "The Light-house 
Keeper," show that simple and even meagre subjects provide the 
author with tragedies, powerful in the poignancy of their pathos, 
which move the reader. Sienkiewicz is never lacking in skill, 
and whether he is describing a voyage in an emigrant ship, the 
tender, fanciful thoughts of a young girl for her lover, or the 
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sufferings of the exile and his children, he brings to his aid that 
keen mastery in the treatment of his subject that forms the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of all his best work. His power lies 
in the simplicity and strength of his conception. In all his stories 
there is sentiment and higher aspiration, but in none is there the 
passion of the doctrinaire. The author is before all an artist, 
who receives and classifies his impressions. He has a liking for 
pessimism, but that can scarcely be avoided in the present times. 

The story " In Tartar Captivity " marks an epoch in Sienkie- 
wicz's literary career. His previous stories, although not one 
amongst them was like another, justified the apprehension that 
the author might become a monotonous mannerist Even in 
" Janko the Musician," although it was a masterpiece, senti- 
mentality and realism were pushed to the highest degree ; a little 
more of this would have produced affectation and mannerism in 
conception and style. In "In Tartar Captivity" the author 
strikes another note, widening the scope of his conceptions, 
changing the style and background of his story, and showing 
that it is not difficult for him to avoid the grave danger of man- 
nerism. His former stories were full of poetry, charm, fancy 
and sentiment, but there was something wanting in them. One 
could see the author's sympathy with suffering, his indignation 
at wrong, his noble ideas of love, of honor, of woman and the 
duties of man towards her; but it was difficult to tell from his 
stories what kind of character he preferred. After " In Tartar 
Captivity" was written these doubts and apprehensions disap- 
peared, Sienkiewicz was saved from the danger of repeating him- 
self, of becoming a one-sided sectarian, and he justified the hopes 
of those who expected him to become the great, the very great, 
writer he proved himself to be in " By Fire and Sword." 

This novel begins well ; its color is gloomy, and in it is heard 
the rumbling of the thunder of a great war. The characters are 
boldly drawn; they have some chivalrous fancy and dignity. 
The episodes follow each other rapidly, and are full of interest, 
movement and life. In that work could be seen the first-fruits 
of a great talent, and, what is more surprising, a talent quite 
different from that displayed in the former works of the author. 
He changed entirely, and he now looked on the world from a 
lofty height. Such is the impression produced by the opening 
chapters of this book. 
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It would take too long to mention all the chapters, or to ex- 
plain all its beauties. To its artistic merits there must be added 
the moral importance of the work. Compared with the usual 
class of novels, almost always weak, and generally harmful by 
their perversive tendencies, their paradoxical ideas, their daring 
and apparently deep discussion of social or philosophical themes, 
and by their immorality, sometimes unwitting, but frequently 
conscious, proud of itself, cynical, scandalizing and disgusting, 
compared with such novels, " By Fire and Sword " is as superior 
in interest and beauty as the sun is in beauty to the gas-light. 
At the same time it is thoroughly healthy, without any falsehood 
or evil, so that any mother can give it to her daughter to read, 
and be sure that her imagination will not be sullied; it is such 
a good novel that every father should be pleased if his son reads 
it with enthusiasm, for it will be a proof that to the boy's heart 
and imagination speaks that which is noble — honor, self-sacri- 
fice, duty, valor, love of country and faith. 

Having begun the book, the reader's attention is riveted to it 
not only by curiosity, but by enthusiasm. The author dominates 
the reader, and arouses his respect for his work. And when the 
writer describes skirmishes and battles — Chmielnicki tempting 
Kshechkowski to become a traitor, Flick perishing with his Ger- 
mans ; when, after the battle of Korsun, there pass by the gener- 
als who have been taken prisoners — then the astonished reader 
feels that he beholds something of which hitherto he has had no 
idea. When at length a knight, who has been taken prisoner, is 
brought before the traitor, who holds his death or life in his 
hands, their conversation seems like the conversation of two 
nations — as though they realized that history itself, the con- 
science of centuries, the truth itself, were their judges. 

In this novel, Sienkiewicz has created a type of national 
knights and heroes, without which no literature can be complete. 
Czarniecki, Zolkiewski and Jan Sobieski, the last of the European 
knights, bear a far greater resemblance to Godef roi and St. Louis, 
than to their contemporaries Turenne, Conde and Marlborough; 
and if search were to be made throughout the whole of Europe 
for men who fought with such lofty sentiments as those Polish 
knights, they would only be found in poetry. 

Then there is another type, a simple, healthy and great soul 
in the body of one who was a simple soldier, but who was sans 
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peur et sans reproche, like the Chevalier de Bayard. Skrzetuski 
is a model of everything noble, great and pure that during all 
ages has filled the Polish soul; he feels, thinks, suffers, fights, 
loves, as did the noblest in that nation. 

In his former stories, Sienkiewicz frequently showed much 
original humor and brilliant wit. In " By Fire and Sword " he 
created a character that must be placed on a level with Sancho- 
Panza and Falstaff. By his shrewdness, Zagloba reminds us of 
Sancho-Panza ; for his cowardice, his jokes, and his boisterous- 
ness he may be compared with Falstaff. 

In this novel, it is evident that the author is not only familiar 
with history, but with old chronicles and memoirs, and that he 
has also searched manuscripts for information. But what he 
could not have found in books, the thing he could not have learn- 
ed anywhere, is the secret of how to write a novel without falsi- 
fying history — how to write a series of epic pictures, and at the 
same time remain true to history, never changing or twisting the 
facts, which follow each other in the novel in the same order 
as in history. 

From its grand style and character, as well as because of the 
historical facts introduced into it, this novel is something new, 
and oversteps the boundaries of historical romance as they have 
been understood up to the present. In its grand style, it almost 
resembles an epic poem: whilst, from its historical exactitude, it 
may be regarded as a higher, more artistic history. Here there 
is no question of the tedious and stiff exactness that every pe- 
dantic historian can possess; the only question is how to retain 
the true characteristics of the epoch and of the facts, not 
changing them through fancy, conventional poetry, or tendency. 
From this point of view, there is not a romance superior to " By 
Fire and Sword." Sir Walter Scott, the first and perhaps the 
greatest master of romance, caught the characteristics of an 
epoch admirably, but he often falsified it by his desire to embel- 
lish it. Alexandre Dumas rather plays with than feels history; 
he is familiar, and reproduces its scandalous and gossipy chroni- 
cles rather than its serious side. 

The historical and epic character of this romance does not 
spoil the story, for it develops very interesting situations, and 
the incidents are so cleverly united one with the other that, after 
all, the reader is compelled to admire the art of the plot. It 
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might be said that some of the characters disappear too quickly ; 
that there is no proportion between the powerful manner in which 
they are drawn, and the secondary role they play in the story; 
and that some of the episodes are too long. Yet, despite this, the 
further one reads, the more fascinating does the book appear. 

" By Fire and Sword " was closely followed by another ro- 
mance, "The Deluge." In this story, there are plenty of dra- 
matic situations and great historical exactitude; the skir- 
mishes, sorties, and battles are most masterly. The principal 
character, Kmita, is like a knight taken from Ariosto, or Tasso, 
performing miracles of valor, animated solely by the great senti- 
ment of patriotism. 

Critics objected to Sir Walter Scott's romances on the ground 
that they were too crowded with secondary characters, and that 
they contained too many secondary episodes. It does not mat- 
ter whether this was done purposely, or only through the habit 
of talkativeness, his books did not lose anything by it, for very 
frequently shepherds, watchmen, blackguards, pick-pockets, and 
old women give life to his romances. 

The same objection and excuse can be brought forward with 
regard to Sienkiewicz in his "Deluge," and yet the whole of 
that romance is most remarkable, the plot being very well con- 
ceived, and the connection of episodes maintained throughout 
the book. The liveliness of the action is such that, even when 
the narration slackens, there is no slackening of the interest; 
whilst the execution is so good, that even those parts that might 
be considered the most feeble could not be better written. Sien- 
kiewicz possesses in the highest degree that artistic capacity 
called by the Germans " objective," the capacity of looking into 
another's soul, and of describing indifferently all that he sees 
within that soul; and he also is endowed with that rare but 
precious gift of feeling, it might also be said, of compassion, 
without which no poet or artist can be moved himself, or succeed 
in moving others. This capacity does not come from the imagi- 
nation, but from the heart. Sienkiewicz is enthusiastic about 
all that is noble ; he is indignant at all that is wicked, pities those 
who are unfortunate, despises all that is vile, and it is because we 
feel that he feels his books that they interest us so greatly. 

Sienkiewicz is one of those rare artists who unite a lofty flight 
and a poetic way of regarding the world with perfect truth, melt- 
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ing both in his cruset of poetry. Living in an age of realism, he 
cannot help being influenced by it and being himself a realist; 
but his realism is very different from the realism that is the re- 
sult of positive philosophy and deep pessimism. Positive philoso- 
phy, the victory of Prussian policy and power in history, have 
produced that stiff and hopeless realism, that truth without 
beauty, those pictures, well painted, but without soul or thought, 
those novels in which there is much intelligent observation, but 
no fancy; novels which despite the great talent of their authors 
are only technically good, and are almost always insignificant, 
empty or repulsive. 

In " The Deluge " everything is different from what we find in 
" By Fire and Sword," except the technique ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this difference, there is a certain similarity, and then it is 
not so powerful as the first of his romances. Sienkiewicz did 
not allow his fancy enough rest after writing " By Fire and 
Sword." He knew that his imagination was powerful, abundant, 
fertile and obedient; he felt that he could rely on it, and he was 
not disappointed. The author had time to think out and build 
a plan, to sketch out characters and episodes ; but he had no time 
to wait for the moment in which he could perceive with his mind, 
and in their proper light, the characters and episodes that he 
had sketched. Hence some of the episodes are too long, there are 
too many scenes de capa y espada, too many gallant deeds, too 
many miraculous deliverances. Upon reflection, however, it 
must be admitted that the drawbacks are more or less the same 
as in his first romance ; but at the same time there are different, 
although equally great, masterly and incomparable beauties. 

Those who are familiar with Homer might say that Sienkie- 
wicz was greatly influenced by that author, not only in his de- 
scription of fights and battles, but also in repeating the adjec- 
tives that he chose for certain of his characters. This, however, 
is not a serious objection, nor is his evident liking for Dumas; 
for it is not difficult to understand that a romance writer can 
learn a great deal through studying by what means the author 
of "The Three Musketeers" gives life, movement and color to 
his characters and episodes; and although there is a vast dif- 
ference between the amusing talker of history and its poet, one 
can see that the talker may be useful to the poet. 

" Pan Michael " closes the historical trilogy, it is the least 
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strong of the three, and is artistically inferior to " By Fire and 
Sword " and to " The Deluge." 

Having finished this trilogy, Sienkiewicz journeyed to Italy, 
then to Constantinople, and a year later visited Spain. His 
fancy was evidently exhausted through long and hard work, and 
could produce nothing of importance, save some impressions and 
a few short stories, amongst which are " The Decision of Zeus," 
"A Country Artist," "Be Blessed," "At the Source," "In Bo- 
hemia," and " True to his Art." 

In 1891 he visited Egypt, Zanzibar, Bagamojo and the con- 
tinent between the rivers Ham and Kingan. The result of his 
travels was a volume called " Letters from Africa." 

In 1889 he had written his first psychological novel, " Without 
Dogma." 

In 1893 he went for the summer to the Carpathian Mountains, 
and there, whilst chatting with his literary friends about Paul 
Bourget's " Disciple," a work then much read and commented on, 
he conceived the idea of writing a more important theme-novel 
called " Children of the Soil." 

"Without Dogma" is a novel representing one detail of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, its one pathological side, 
its one psychological phenomenon and moral problem. There are 
only a few characters, just as many as were absolutely necessary 
to spin out a story. The tendency of the story is evident from 
its title. Without faith, without the capacity for believing, man 
loses the capacity for love. He would love everything that is 
good, if he could believe that this good would be of any use to 
him. As he does not love, he cannot wish for anything ; having 
no wishes he cannot act. And he comes to naught without hav- 
ing brought out anything from within him, even his own happi- 
ness, and without having accomplished anything save his own 
misfortune and the misfortune of those surrounding him. But 
not every one is utterly incapable of loving ; for that, it is neces- 
sary to be very stupid and very bad. Consequently, the hero in 
this novel loves, and the object of his love is unavoidable . . . 
woman. But not having loved anything or any one before her, 
he cannot love the woman well, healthily, simply, although he 
loves her passionately. Thus he brings to naught first the happi- 
ness of them both, then their lives, hers first, his afterwards. 

Ploshovski, the hero of the novel, is a being morally decom- 
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posed, as were many in ancient times, as well as in our own days. 
Everything is disappointing. In what should one believe, what 
should one love, for what should one live? Some answer these 
questions by suicide, others by sad philosophical resignation. 
Pilatus asked : " Quid est Veritas ?" Petronius replies that truth 
is the enjoyment of life through the senses, lack of suffering, and 
an abundance of pleasant sensations. In our century there are 
also many who suffer in the same way. Philosophy taught 
them that man is only an accidental agglomeration of atoms. 
God ? If He exist, He is at best a great unknown ; faith in Him, 
Christianity in general, is a product of the imagination, like the 
pagan mythology. Man and humanity, its progress, its tendency 
to become better, is an illusion. History taught them that it was 
only the old crimes of the world dressed in new clothes, and that 
in the whole of so-called progress, the only real thing is material 
civilization, which has increased the comfort of life and its pleas- 
ures. Liberty, in which people believed, and which they loved 
half a century ago, is bankrupt; in practice it proved to be the 
right of the stronger, as was formerly the case, only circum- 
stances have changed. Fatherland ? Good cause ? If it be feeble, 
it must perish, and no heroic efforts can save it ; the only law rul- 
ing the world is, " Might before right." 

Sienkiewicz noticed all these dangerous symptoms making 
havoc amongst people, and of them he has built a general type, 
a kind of ideal man-in-decomposition, and this he did as a warn- 
ing, as though he would say : Look to what you may come, if you 
have no will, and no strength, and allow yourselves to be domi- 
nated by doubts, if you will not search for that will and strength 
where you can find it for certain. 

It is certain that Goethe in writing " Werther," did not propose 
to idealize sickly sentimentality, or to encourage suicide. Yet 
Werther has created a school both in literature and in life. But 
Goethe's hero possesses at least the charm of true poetry. Sien- 
kiewicz has been more careful; on every page he seems to em- 
phasize the fact that his hero is good for nothing. But it was 
of no use, such a hero as Ploshovski pleases in our days, and pro- 
duces hundreds of " monkey-clowns." 

And now, what is the artistic value of the book? It seems to 
me that the story is clever rather than attractive and fascinating. 
The subject itself was not suitable for great and elevated pictures 
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of life, as was the case with his historical romances; whilst the 
form of a diary, in which it was written, made the novel monot- 
onous, although it must be admitted that the author could not 
have employed any other form. The hero of this novel observes 
himself continually; he looks at all his thoughts, all his senti- 
ments, all his passions and inclinations. It is therefore plain 
that such thoughts of a man about himself could not be put in 
any other form than that of a diary. Such a being in decomposi- 
tion, as is the hero of this novel, could not be complete ; decom- 
position would not be entire, unless he was constantly thinking 
about himself, analyzing himself. Ploshovski has no self-esteem, 
he does not care for himself, yet he is always thinking about him- 
self, and indeed, he cannot do otherwise. He is constantly analyz- 
ing each one of his thoughts, impressions, inclinations, and lik- 
ings. He does not know how he is, what is true, and what is 
untrue, what is stable, and what is fleeting ; he knows not why he 
exists, or what will become of him. But the less he knows, the 
more surprised he is that he does not know, and he would like to 
know why he is as he is. Of course, such a conversation of a 
man with himself could only be written in the form of a diary, 
and a diary must be monotonous. That it is not wearisome is a 
proof of the author's great talent. And the merits of the novel, 
such as the depth of its conception, the truth and vivacity of its 
characters, and its remarkable episodes, far outweigh all its draw- 
backs. 

Some critics have asserted that " Without Dogma " is very like 
Bourget's "Disciple," but an attentive reading of both novels 
shows that the apparent likeness lies in this, that Ploshovski and 
Oreloux are both products of the unhealthy philosophical and re- 
ligious ideas of our times. These ideas act constantly everywhere 
and on every one, they produce thousands of phenomena, but 
each of these phenomena is different. An observer, psychologist 
or artist, is right in looking at them all, in studying them all, 
and in using them, but that does not mean that he imitates an- 
other author when he meets him on the same field. 

" Disciple " is a very deep novel, and the preface to it is, per- 
haps, the best thing Bourget ever wrote. Then, too, it is con- 
structed in a masterly manner, and in that respect, this novel of 
Bourget's is superior to that of Sienkiewiez. But the heroes of 
the novels are as opposite as the poles. Ploshovski lacks will, he 
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hesitates, he knows not what he thinks, feels, or wishes. Greloux 
knows perfectly what he wishes, and his will is so stubborn, and 
inexorable, that he commits crime in order to satisfy it. Plo- 
shovski doubts continually, and constantly repeats : " I do not 
know." Greloux believes blindly in all that he considers truth. 
Ploshovski is good for nothing, but he is neither bad, nor per- 
verse, nor a villain ; his heart is not hard, his conscience does not 
sleep altogether, and his egotism has certain limits. Greloux, 
on the contrary, is so energetic, that he is capable of everything, 
but of everything that is the worst. Ploshovski regrets some of 
his deeds, he is therefore capable of improvement, of regenera- 
tion ; Greloux is always proud of what he has done. 

In his second psychological novel, " Children of the Soil," 
Sienkiewicz created large pictures of life, embraced more phe- 
nomena, made more observations, and delivered a stronger sermon. 
There are a great many characters in this novel, but each has its 
own personal and lively physiognomy, each has a certain im- 
portance in the world and in life ; many of them, when they speak, 
say something remarkable, original, and worthy of attention. 
Those who do not astonish by their cleverness, or attract by their 
nobleness, surprise by the truth of their shortcomings, their 
wickedness, or ridiculousness, and they either amuse the reader 
or make him thoughtful. 

The elements of the novel are various, but they are united by 
one question, of which all the characters are examples and proofs. 
People have lied since the beginning of the world, but did they 
lie and dissimulate as much as they do in the present century, in 
which the expression " to pose " was created in order to express 
a certain idea and phenomenon that had not existed before ? The 
desire to appear different from what one is, to play some role, is 
a common drawback of the present age. In the first half of the 
nineteenth century, people affected a poetical and exceptional 
superiority of mind, and sentimentality of heart, unintelligible 
to and ridiculed by ordinary people. Then the form changed, 
but the thing remained. The comedy of appearing poetical went 
out of fashion, but the inclination to play a comedy did not pass, 
it only assumed different shapes. The customs of the century 
facilitated this affectation, and made the playing of some part 
easy to every one. Enterprise, associations, exchange, various 
speculations, enabled persons to pretend to be richer than they 
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really were. The spread of journalism allowed persons to pre- 
tend that they knew about politics, whilst the parliaments enabled 
them to pretend that they possessed political ability. The same 
journalism furnished the opportunity and temptation to persons 
to pretend they possessed a talent for writing. Numberless 
books, shallow encyclopaedias and handbooks with an apparently 
scientific and scholarly varnish, enable many to pretend that they 
have had a good education, whilst they enable others to pretend 
they are savants. Cheap publications, illustrations, photographs 
facilitate an apparent knowledge of art. In every field, there are 
many successful persons, and their easy success has encouraged 
others. The world saw men who, at the small expense of a little 
rhetorical parading, became important, gained positions in the 
government of the country, and became famous for a short time, 
if not for long. The world saw men who became famous in litera- 
ture, although their talents entitled them to no such fame. Then 
there were others, who, without money or worth, from their 
cleverness and impudence became rich through speculating on 
the exchange. Seeing these things, people concluded that they 
who wished to succeed must make an appearance; wishing to 
make an appearance, they must pose; and the proper means for 
this was advertisement, the result of which was a true success for 
many persons, and a general masquerading in which man very fre- 
quently was not what he seemed. A great orator proved an empty 
bladder when he bacame a minister. A powerful leader of an 
opposition cut his lion's claws when he obtained a portfolio. A 
great financier has been several times on the verge of bankruptcy, 
has used who knows what means to escape the threatened calamity, 
but although the sword of Damocles is hanging over his head, he 
still pretends that his credit is good. In twenty years no one 
will know anything of a " great " writer ; he is great to-day, and 
he is satisfied. The whole art lies in rising on some kind of stilts, 
the rest follows easily. There is conscious, wilful, hypocritical 
dissembling of sentiments, convictions, and even of principles 
and abilities. But there is also a dissimulation that does not 
know that it is dissimulation, and half believes in its own sin- 
cerity. This role pleased. It was easy to play, was applauded 
and became another custom, so much so that the actors them- 
selves frequently do not know what is natural in them and what 
is artificial. Like the romantic Byronist of half a century back, 
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so now the contemporary decadent will swear in good faith that 
he honestly thinks and believes what he says; as formerly the 
poetical lady, not understood by her husband, and chasing her 
ideal, played the role of Madame Sand's Lelia, and had no doubts 
as to her sufferings and aspirations, so now the same modern 
feminist is persuaded that her enthusiasm in the good cause is 
sincere. But none of them will conscientiously investigate their 
sentiments and the aim of their aspirations, and thus they are dis- 
honest with themselves, as Eabagas and Tartuffe were with others. 

This dishonesty, this comedy, this falsehood in sentiments and 
convictions, in capabilities and vocations is one of the most serious 
diseases of the present century. It appears in the customs of 
social life, in literature, in science, and it is perhaps, in a certain 
measure, the cause of the misfortunes in history. 

We see this in " Children of the Soil," in which there is a group 
of persons who are honestly what they are, and have no wish to 
appear anything different. They love something, wish for some- 
thing, they strive after something, do something, but they do not 
pretend anything; they are honest with themselves and with 
others ; they speak as they think, and do as they say. On the other 
side, there is another group of persons, who are vain and dis- 
simulating; these care only for effect or for pleasure. Theirs are 
not political or patriotic dissimulations, for the Eussian censor 
would not pass them. On the common background of social life, 
each of these comedies has its aim and its special means, its 
characteristics, and its physiognomy. The elements of truth and 
dissimulation mix for a time, but they cannot unite, they sepa- 
rate; and, through their specific weight, there lies at the bottom, 
the truth of work, of love, of duty, of the matrimonial vow, and 
with these, the truth of happiness, so far as it is possible in this 
world. Then disappears the smoke and exhalation of falsehood 
in the fight for money, falsehood in love, falsehood in religion 
and philosophy, falsehood in art, falsehood in sentiments, prin- 
ciples and customs. 

Sincerity and dissimulation in life, the hidden element, the 
purpose of the author, which the parts of the novel unite, gives 
it organic unity and great importance. It is that thread of 
Ariadne, which once grasped enables the reader to go boldly and 
surely through all the windings and labyrinths of misunderstand- 
ing between lovers, matrimonial fidelity, breach of trust, money 
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speculations, religious and philosophical ideas, which come in 
turns and chain his attention. 

There are in it none of the elements that are found in the 
novels of bygone days ; there are no intrigues, secrets, perils, poet- 
ical heroes, ideal heroines, or villains — all that formerly consti- 
tuted the charm of a novel, and made the reader tremble for the 
fate of the sublime heroine, and turn the pages feverishly to 
learn what was the end of it all. Madame Sand had such a 
method of writing, so also had Bulwer in his first novels, and he 
did not get rid of it entirely in his later work. Balzac's novels 
contain dramas, if not tragedies ; some entanglement is necessary 
to make a novel. All this is changed now. All over the world, 
the novel has become more like every-day life, in which there are 
sorrows, true poetical situations, and sometimes dramas ; but they 
all pass quietly without any effect, and sentiments are expressed 
without rhetoric and recitation. To-day a novel can be written 
without any complicated plot, it might almost be said, without 
any plot at all; it can be written and be a success, although its 
episodes are taken from every-day life, and the incidents are 
insignificant. " Children of the Soil " is entirely a modern novel. 

Yet, if this novel resembles any other, we must turn for this 
resemblance not to the modem, but to old and great works, such 
as Thackeray's " Vanity Fair " and " The Newcomes," in which 
very interesting and true characters appear on a background of 
every-day life, and where the themes are cleverly resolved, and 
all this is done apparently without any effort in the composition 
of the plot. Yet there is a certain difference ; while Thackeray in 
his more serious situations verges upon pretentious pathos, and 
while his good characters, especially the women, are languidly 
poetic, and their perfections conventional, it would be difficult 
to raise such an objection to Sienkiewicz's work, or to prove it 
logically. Many things in the " Children of the Soil " seem to 
be accidental and patch-work, but a closer attention proves that 
everything is perfectly connected. The fundamental thought in 
novels constitutes a kind of cement, fastening together the appar- 
ently disconnected episodes it contains. " Children of the Soil " 
is not un roman d, these; although it proves certain truths, they 
are proved without pedantry and without preaching. In a theme 
novel, the author takes one of his philosophical ideas, and creates 
his characters and episodes in order to prove it. Sienkiewicz acts 
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differently. He does not accept a theme a priori. He observes 
characters, as they are, he sees that these characters fall away, 
more or less, not from rules and formulas purposely invented by 
him, but from the laws of human nature, life, conscience and 
logic, binding on every one. He points out these deviations. 
This pointing out follows some conclusion, viz., the affirmation 
of some true and general psychological and moral verity. 

" Children of the Soil " seems to be a sermon about good faith, 
the foundation of all that is of any value in people, the founda- 
tion of all justice and durability of relation; of that good faith, 
the lack of which is a great moral evil in people, families, and 
nations. The downfall of honor in men and honesty in women, 
the corruption of public and private morals, dishonest business 
transactions and gains, corrupt and corrupting journalism, the 
taking advantage of position and influence, the downfall of true 
patriotism and the substitution of a counterfeit, all these come 
from the source called bad faith. Panama scandals, falsely great 
men, and overrated celebrities in art, literature, and public life, 
as well as false politics and their consequent calamities, all these 
come from lack of good faith. Sienkiewicz fights against this 
evil, this disease. 

The moral that exists in " Children of the Soil," and which is 
not hidden, is in perfect harmony with the requirements and 
conditions of a very interesting story. There is not in the book 
one, even a secondary, character that is not full of life and per- 
sonal individuality, well conceived and carefully executed. 
Besides, there are logic, masterly workmanship, humor and wit. 

Before deciding to write a great romance, Sienkiewicz wrote 
the short story called " In Tartar Captivity," as though he wish- 
ed to try his strength and see if he were capable of writing a 
great work conceived and executed in a great style. Similarly, 
" Quo Vadis " was preceded by the short story " Anthea." Until 
then Sienkiewicz's fancy had dwelt in the Christian and Polish 
world; a pan-human subject from universal history was beyond 
his horizon. "Anthea" shows that this horizon was widening, 
as well as that the artist was attracted by more difficult tasks in 
proportion as he felt his strength increasing. To grasp the spirit 
of ancient times is a difficult task, for which talent and intuition 
alone are not sufficient. In order to perceive these people with 
the eyes of the soul and penetrate into their hearts and minds, 
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it was necessary to study them. As soon as Sienkiewicz's thoughts 
turned in that direction, he began an earnest study of ancient 
history and literature, and travelled in Italy and Greece. Dur- 
ing this time the author's spirit of enterprise increased, the 
moral position of the man became more serious, and the character 
of the novel grew more important. This could already be noticed 
in " Anthea " where we find at its height the power of natural 
magic that makes words live, and the rare gift of reproducing 
the past without the academic tone that kills interest. 

" Anthea " was the forerunner of " Quo Vadis," a book that 
has made Sienkiewicz's name known, famous and respected, it 
might be said, in every corner of the world where there are people 
who can read. In studying the distant past, Sienkiewicz was 
struck with the struggle between Paganism and Christianity, and 
the way in which the latter acted on the former, as well as by the 
gigantic pictures of profligacy and crime in the Eoman Empire. 
The enterprise was bold, for the greatest master could not have 
told whether his strength and fancy were sufficient to represent 
such a character as Nero, or such episodes as the burning of 
Eome, and the tortures of the circus. Any one in touching such a 
subject stakes his reputation as an artist. A shallow and pre- 
sumptuous writer does not see the danger, he would attempt any- 
thing and produce something that would satisfy persons of medi- 
ocre taste, and gratify the paltry ambition of the author. But the 
author whose aim is higher, who does not wish merely praise, but 
craves a lasting glory, will not be satisfied with conventionally 
rhetorical and sweet pictures of martyrs, as was the Count de 
Chateaubriand. In Christian literature there are very many 
books about ancient times and the early Christian church, and in 
the past century many novels have been written having those 
times as their background. But all previous authors have regard- 
ed the subject quite differently. For Cardinal Wiseman, antiquity 
and the form of the novel were a mere pretext for his religious 
purpose. In " Ben-Hur " the pre-occupation of writing a novel 
with a new subject was the principal aim of the author, whilst 
the " Last Days of Pompeii " is a story of incidents and intrigues 
with some mixture of religion. 

Sienkiewicz's point of view was entirely different; he wanted 
to show how God's truth, because it is the only truth, conquered 
pagan might, and that this conquest was accomplished by super- 
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natural force. This point of view once adopted, the author was 
obliged not only to take into consideration and to bring forth the 
relation of Christianity towards persons of various characters, 
but also to observe different kinds and degrees of faith, love and 
valor amongst the Christians themselves. This plan Sienkiewicz 
fastened to the tradition that furnished him with the title of his 
book, the tradition of St. Peter leaving Eome to escape martyr- 
dom, and being turned from his purpose by Christ. In intro- 
ducing St. Peter, the author ran the risk of being unable to 
create that character, and of remaining inferior to his task; by 
introducing Christ awkwardly, he would wound the reader's re- 
ligious ideas and feelings. Sienkiewicz conquered all these diffi- 
culties, and created a masterpiece. 

The contents of this story are very simple. There are no en- 
tanglements, no intrigues; but situations, dramatic and some- 
times bewildering, are brought about and solved with great and 
marvellous technical skill; there are also pictures of immense 
strength, and some of exquisite charm ; there are characters con- 
ceived with incomparable intuition, and executed with talent 
equal to the intuition. 

Never before has Sienkiewicz shown himself such a great artist 
as in drawing the characters in " Quo Vadis "; especially he has 
succeeded with Petronius, whose figure he has chiselled to per- 
fection, not with minute work, but with bold and sure strokes. 
He has preserved the tranquillity of classical form of the arbiter 
elegantiarum, and at the same time he has unveiled all the secrets 
of his soul. The description of the orgies in Nero's palace was, 
from the artistic point of view, absolutely necessary, in order to 
give a true picture of the corruption of ancient life, and to con- 
trast it with the simplicity and purity of the Christians. That 
background was also necessary for showing Nero, and as soon as 
he appears, the reader sees how cruel, perverse, false, treacherous, . 
vain and stupid that ruler of the world was. Sienkiewicz did 
not neglect a single detail that might serve to bring out the bad 
side of Nero's character and show the deep corruption of his sur- 
roundings; but he has not done this more than was absolutely 
necessary to make the picture true, he has not overstepped the 
boundaries of art to produce a great sensation, and this has 
secured his reputation as a true artist. 

The horrid pictures of corruption, the dismal description of 
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the conflagration of Rome, have been intermingled by the author 
with sweet idyls, such as the meeting of Lygia and Vinicius 
towards evening, in the little garden, and pictures of the Chris- 
tians in their meetings for prayer; that giant in crime, Nero, is 
contrasted with the spiritually gigantic forms of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, whilst that perfect ideal of villainy, Chilo — the spy, 
delator, pick-pocket, coward, traitor, and flatterer, the avaricious, 
revengeful, and jealous man — is contrasted with the simple- 
minded, good-hearted giant Ursus, whose figure, created with a 
few strokes of the author's pen, looks like one of those unfinished 
figures by Michael Angelo. 

Sienkiewicz has taken a subject from universal history, a sub- 
ject very interesting to a well educated man, a subject that will 
interest as long as the world exists, but one exceedingly diffi- 
cult to treat owing to the extremes of gigantic size in heroism 
and virtue, as well as in crime and corruption. It is well known 
now that Sienkiewicz did not overrate his strength; his success 
has been complete, overwhelming, astonishing and universal. 

He deserves his success, for his mastereraft is surprising, and 
his erudition is so deep that, whilst reading " Quo Vadis," the 
reader feels in the story Tacitus, Juvenal and Suetonius, not be- 
cause the many details are historically true, but because the 
characters and relations of the people are historically faithful. 

As is the background, so also the characters are created by 
intuition and a deep knowledge of the times and people. There 
is not one unnecessary character in the book, no matter how in- 
significant that character may be. Even such secondary charac- 
ters as Acte, Poppaea, Eunice and Pomponia, stand out, and have 
their own physiognomy, and their own life. Lygia — all Sienkie- 
wicz's heroines are a little too feeble if compared with his heroes 
— Lygia, although bound by the events of the story to be passive, 
has by her great love and holiness a distinct individuality and 
character. Beneath his toga of a Roman patrician, and with his 
form like that of a Greek god, Vinicius has some resemblance to 
a Polish knight. He is not at first as perfect as the hero in " By 
Fire and Sword," but he has the same sense of honor and honesty, 
and in regard to self-sacrifice, perseverance, and self-control, he 
is at the end of the story quite equal to the Pole. 

But above all other characters, on the summit of, and as the 
personification of, two worlds at war, stand St. Peter and Nero. 
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The latter is carefully and gradually developed, and shown in the 
depths of his moral emptiness — -filled with the desire of creating 
impressions, devouring thousands of victims, his burning of 
Home, the applause of the circus, his poetry and art, the poison- 
ing of persons, the murder of his own mother, and his never 
being satisfied with anything. St. Peter appears seldom, and 
speaks little, but he speaks with such strength that one feels he 
is indeed a rock. 

As well as background and character, there must also be noticed 
that happy restraint which is never forgotten by the author when 
describing the terrible tortures or the disgusting feast; and this, 
united with the masterly technique with which the whole story, 
in even its smallest details, is written, makes " Quo Vadis " de- 
serving of its renown from an artistic point of view. 

One might dwell for a long while on the religious and moral 
value of the book. It might be said that by the question, 
"Whither goest thou?" Sienkiewicz intended to show that the 
modern longing after some other truth is wrong, and that modern 
literature, with its misty aspirations, does not guide to where 
truth and life are alone to be found. But it is better to leave 
this to the moralist or the preacher by profession. The purpose 
of this paper is accomplished, for it shows that Sienkiewicz is a 
great artist. This fact the author has again proved in his last 
historical romance, "The Knights of the Cross." The ardent 
and noble patriotism of the author gives to that work an incom- 
parable charm, whilst the literary value of the book makes it 
not a romance, but a poem, a true heroic poem, recalling the 
Iliad, and representing not so much the fate of individuals, as a 
fight between two races, the German and the Slav. 

Hippolite Taine would say of Sienkiewicz, that he has dis- 
covered and walked along all paths of contemporary thought, 
travelled through all countries, both old and new, seen ancient 
and modern civilization, and studied the people as they are in 
their own countries, and their own homes. His talent of observa- 
tion has thus become surprisingly keen, without his losing the 
freshness of his sentiments. Sienkiewicz is a modern writer in 
the full and high meaning of the word. The Poles are justly 
proud of him, for through him there has fallen on them a glory 
such as they have not known since the time of Adam^Iickiewicz. 

S. C. de Soissons. 
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